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For a Good Mecting 


My guess is that if the company [of churchmen] felt itself to be the group ap- 
pointed to carry out the will of Christ, a way would be found to dispose rather 
quickly of routine matters, in order to get at the matters which have a direct and 
more creative effect upon Christ’s potential kingdom. The rules for a good church 
business meeting are simple: (1) Face a problem. If no problem is involved, the 
best creative business brains of the company are not summoned into action. (2) 
Face a problem which, on the one hand, is susceptible of being understood as being 
of concern to Christ. At this point the whole world swims into consideration, 
for Christ, though the governing member of every parish, is anything but paro- 
chial. (3) Face a problem which, on the other hand, is susceptible of being solved 
at least in part by the company present. Most of the problems of the greater church 
resist solution in any one parish, but can be solved by many parishes working upon 
them independently. Consider Christ’s work of compassion in foreign missions, 
home missions, and in the neighborhood: the quality of this mercy is as the gentle 
rain from heaven, but rain is made up of drops, and the drops in this case are the 
intelligent decisions to aid made in the various parishes as a result of the study of 
the need. I never cease to be impressed with the effectiveness of those churches 
which, at some point in their parish life, succeed in emerging from routine to con- 
sider what Christ wishes them to do in the new day. (4) Prepare in advance by 
studying the issues of the problems. There has been an idea abroad for a long time, 
due to misunderstanding of Scripture, that the Holy Spirit will always put it into 
a man’s mouth what to say when occasion arises, but it is noticeable that the Holy 
Spirit seems to succeed better where he has a few ideas inside the man’s head to 
choose from. Even the Spirit cannot create wisdom out of ignorance. (5) Finally, 
remember always that the whole purpose of the meeting is to discover the mind of 
Christ on the problem involved—Douctas Horton, in The Meaning of Wor- 
ship, The Lyman Beecher Lectures, just published by Harper & Bros., New York. 
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Summer Opportunity for Mission Workers 





Vacation Fund 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Vacation Fund of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., has been in operation for 
almost a half-century. Its sole purpose is 
to aid underpaid ministers and other mis- 
sion workers in going away for brief 
periods of refreshment at one of our sum- 
mer conference grounds. This Fund is 
not in the church’s budget and will never 
seek to be included. For many years it 
was administered with compassion and 
discretion by the late Dr. Henry H. 
Sweets. The same quality of service was 
rendered by Dr. Wade H. Boggs until his 
retirement as an executive secretary. Re- 
sponsibility for the fund now rests upon 
the undersigned as chairman, in associa- 
tion with Dr. Darby Fulton, Dr. Marshall 
Dendy and Mr. Charles J. Currie. 

Last year gifts for this purpose came 
from individuals and organizations, such 
contributions ranging from five to two 
hundred dollars. Any amount is appre- 
ciated. Except for a few letters already 
sent out to former donors, this is the only 
call that will be made for 1959. We are 
grateful for gifts already coming in, and 
for those still to be sent. 

The readers who desire to have a part 
in this quiet ministry are asked to make 
checks payable to “The Vacation Fund” 
an@ mail to Mrs. Ira D. Holt, Treasurer, 
Box 358, Montreat, North Carolina. 

P. D. MILLER. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Best Account 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have been interested in your paper 
and especially I was glad to see the article 
in the March 30 issue in regard to the 
so-called St. Thomas Gospel. I have seen 
little accounts of it, but nothing as good 
as in THE OvuTLooK. I gave that copy to 
Mr. Millar Burrows and he remarked that 
he knew the writer. He says he is a 
thoroughly competent person to write on 
the subject and a very good scholar. 

LooMIs BURRELL. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Real Help 


To THe OUTLOOK: 

I am president of the Women of the 
Church in Hilton Presbyterian Church. 
I am so sold on Tue OvrtooK. T should 
like very much to sell it to a large num- 
ber of my women. I believe sincerely in 
a free and independent paper. I’m so glad 
you have been endorsed by our leading 
Presbyterians and hope you will get more. 

... I want so much for my women to 
have a broad outlook on all church events. 

Thank you for many years of good 
church news, well done. 

GENEVIEVE B. (Mrs. Robert) ALTWEGG. 
Newport News, Va. 


North Carolina & Texas 


To THe OUTLOOK: 

The 146th Annual Meeting of the Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in Char- 
lotte, June 16-17, 1959. Representat’ves 
will be entertained at Queens College. All 
sessions of the Synod will be held in the 
Myers Park Presbyterian Church except 


that scheduled for Tuesday evening in the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, when the 
retiring Moderator, Dr. Kelsey Regen, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Dur- 
ham, will preach the sermon prior to the 
memorial and communion service. 

The Synod of North Carolina embraces 
637 churches and has 140,542 members and 
574 ministers. 

Haro_p J. DupLey, General Secretary. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The 104th session of the Synod of Tex- 
as, Presbyterian Church, U.S., will con- 
vene at the Presbyterian Mo-Ranch As- 
sembly, Hunt, Texas, May 19-21, 1959. 

E. A. DEAN, Stated Clerk. 
Austin, Texas. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e A doctor friend from 
Edinburgh, a free spirit who does not 
like to be tied down to creeds of any sorts, 
writes today that he has at last found a 
medical motto that suits him better than 
the Hippocratic Oath. He discovered it 
in a stained-glass window of the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn. It reads: “To 
cure, sometimes; to relieve, often; to com- 
fort, always.” He tells me that these 
words have been inserted also in the new 
cathedral at Guildford in England. 


TUESDAY e¢ T was standing next to 
Paul Tillich after he had preached a 
wonderful sermon in Chicago, when a 
very intense, earnest young seminary stu- 
dent waved a Bible in his face and de- 
manded: “I want to know, Do you be- 
lieve this Book to be the Word of God 2?” 
Dr. Tillich took the book from him and 
answered: “Yes, if this book grasps you; 
but not if you grasp this book.” I was 
reminded of Austin Farrer’s remarks, 
“The business of academic man is to 
master his subject-matter, but religion 
presents a subject-matter which, by its 
very nature, can never be mastered.” How 
much humbler we should all be if we 
took these words to heart. 


WEDNESDAY e¢ [| am at present acting 
as minister in the college chapel, con- 
ducting the service while various mem- 
bers of the faculty preach the sermon. 
It is interesting to observe the attitude 
of the several preachers to the rest of 
the service. One man writes: “I don’t 
really care what hymns we sing or what 
the scripture lesson is,’ while another 
makes careful and meticulous sugges- 
tions about both hvmns and readings. In 
teaching homiletics I constantly stress 
the unity of preaching and worship; I 


imagined that the day for referring to 
prayers, hymns and scripture as “prelim- 
inaries” was past, but evidently not! 


THURSDAY © The bane of any dis- 
cussion group is the man who thinks in 
slogans, who imagines that he has solved 
a problem by coining a phrase. Again 
and again in our seminar tonight the flow 
of discussion was halted by a young man 
who produced a “solution” for every 
problem by a bit of pious phrase-making. 


FRIDAY @ Re-reading Boris Paster- 
nak’s Dr. Zhivago in the light of last 
evening’s experience, I was moved to 
underline the following passage: “What 
is it that prevents me from being useful 
as a doctor or a writer? I think it is 
not so much our privations or our wan- 
derings or our constantly changing and 
unsettled lives, as the power in our day 
of rhetoric, of the cliché—all this ‘dawn 
of the future,’ ‘building a new world, 
‘torchbearers of mankind.’ The first 
time you hear it you think, ‘What wealth 
of imagination!’ But in fact the reason it 
is so pompous is that there is no imagina- 
tion at the back of it, because the thought 
is second-rate. . . . The great misfortune, 
the root of all evil to come, was the loss 
of faith in personal opinions . . . the 
power of the glittering phrase. . . . In- 
stead of being natural and spontaneous 
as we had always been, we began to be 
idiotically pompous with each other.” I 
confess that this illuminates many a con- 
versation I have listened to, where a 
phrase has done duty for solid, personal 
thinking, and has resulted in utter pom- 
posity. 


SATURDAY e [| am presently conduct- 
ing a “School of Theology for Laymen” 
in a neighborhood suburb, and my great- 
est difficulty is to prevent people confus- 
ing two things: growth into some capacity 
to think theologically and knowledge of 
the results of other people’s theological 
studies. The ability and willingness to 
think theologically is not at all the same 
thing as memorizing what other peo- 
ple have thought about God. As the 
Catholic scholar, Victor White, has said: 
“In a good deal of what is nowadays 
called theology there is little personal 
research or reflection at all. It consists 
for the most part, not of knowledge about 
God, but of memorizing what theologians 
have said.” 


SUNDAY e¢ When I saw a man in the 
pew todav taking notes I wondered 
whether he was a research-worker! A 
busy note-taker recently took shorthand 
accounts of more than two-hundred ser- 
mons in churches of nine different de- 
nominations, and came to the conclusion 
that “sermons on the whole contain far 
more ethics, exhortation and anecdote 
than they do theological and_ biblical 
teaching.”” I wonder how I fared ? 
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NEWS ROUND-UP _| "ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES 





ToyoHIko, KAGAWA, 70-year-old 
noted Japanese Christian leader and 
evangelist, is reported seriously ill with 
pleurisy at his home in Tokyo. Poor 
health in recent years has forced curtail- 
ment of his activities. . . . CHURCH-RE- 
LATED HOSPITALS in the U. S. cared for 
4,657,000 patients during the last fiscal 
year, more than one-fourth of all patients 
treated in American hospitals, according 
to the U. S. National Health Survey. ... 
More THAN $25,000 has been contrib- 
uted by European Protestant churches to 
meet urgent needs of cyclone victims in 
Madagascar and Tibetan refugees from 
Red aggression. This followed an emer- 
gency appeal by the World Council of 
Churches’ division of Inter-church Aid 
and Service to Refugees. ... : AT RUTGERS 
University (N. J.) the Protestant Foun- 
dation has acquired a home to serve as 
the first Protestant student activities 
building at the institution in an effort to 
strengthen its work among students. . . . 
DonaLp C. Stone, dean of the graduate 
school of International Affairs of the 
University of Pittsburgh, spoke for the 
National Council of Churches in urging 
Congress to extend and strengthen the 
program of foreign aid for underdevel- 
oped nations. . . . PUERTO RICAN NEW- 
COMERS should be welcomed by Protes- 
tant churches into their fellowship and 
their immigration to this country should 
be viewed as an “opportunity,” instead 
of a problem, according to David Barry, 
executive director of the New York City 
Mission Society. . . . DEVELOPMENT OF 
AN Episcopal Square in the heart of 
downtown Cleveland, Ohio, became a 
reality with the purchase of a two-story 
building adjacent to Trinity Cathedral. 
This solid block is less than a mile from 
the public square. AMERICANS 
SMOKED more than 436 billion cigarettes 
during 1958, an all-time record, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This represents a three-fold in- 
crease since 1939... . EFFORTS TO BRING 
into formal affiliation the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and the National 
Council of Churches have been “post- 
poned indefinitely,” though a “close fra- 
ternal relationship” is described as exist- 
ing between the two bodies 
TIONWIDE CHAIN of accredited evangeli- 
cal colleges and universities to return 
“Biblical religion” to the campus has 
been urged by Carl F. H. Henry of 
Washington, D. C., editor of Christianity 
Today. 








Two standing committees that usually 
are involved in Presbyterian, U.S., As- 
semblies in some of the more difficult 
problems are those on Interchurch Rela- 
tions and Christian Relations. 

Commissioners indicate their choices 
(1-2-3-4) for committee assignments. 
Those who were drawn to serve are 
shown below. 


Interchurch Relations 


William L. Pressly, Atlanta, chairman; 
MINISTERS: C. H. Reckard, Hillsboro, 
N.C.; J. Harvey Glass, Houston; P. H. 
Biddle, Oswego, S. C.; E. F. Montgomery, 
Jr., Jasper, Fla.; T. A. Little, Jr., Sykes- 
ville, Md.; George D. Jackson, Winchester, 
Va.; Otis L. Fisher. Charleston, W. Va.; 
E. M. Goetschius, Belle Haven, Va.; A. K. 
Dudley, Concord, N. C.; David V. Miller, 
Belgian Congo; George Lang, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; D. L. Erwin, Princeton, W. Va.; 
W. H. Hooper, Jr., Iran; G. B. Talbot, 
Swannanoa, N. C.; O. M. Anderson, Jack- 
son, Miss.; R. T. Allen, Jr., Decatur, Ga.; 
H. L. Johnson, Bonham, Texas; C. H. Mec- 
Lean, Wilmington, N. C.; ELDERS: R. 
E. Rexrode, Franklin, W. Va.; Reagan 
Long, Hazelhurst, Miss.; H. E. Behrens, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., T. P. Field, Fluker, 
La.; W. R. Junkin, Memphis, Tenn.; Ed- 
win White, Lexington, Miss,; Dr. P. G. 
Padgett, Kings Mountain, N. C.; T. J. 
Brackett, Sarasota, Fla.; D. M. Penning- 
ton, Columbia, S. C.; Rufus E. Walker; 
B. T. Barnhardt, Concord, N.C.; J. E. 
Creech, Troy, Mo.; Robbie Coates, Glass, 
Va.; J. B. Wylie, Kilgore, Texas; P. W. 
Stephens, Sedalia, Mo.; J. B. Hockaday, 
Farmville, N. C.; Brantley Burns, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Christian Relations 


Samuel W. Newell, Jr., Davidson, N.C., 
chairman; MINISTERS: W. A. Meeks, 
Memphis, Tenn.; J. T. Magruder, Japan; 
A. W. Hunter, New Orleans, La.; H. W. 
Minor, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. C. Brammer, 
Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; A. N. Littlejohn, 
Clover, S. C.; J. D Otwell, Jacksonville. 
Fla.; I. R. Stubbs, Lynnhaven, Va.; R. E. 
Cogswell, University City, Mo.; R. E. Bur- 
nett, St. Albans, W. Va.; R. T. Crumpton, 
Ocean Springs, Miss.; E. L. Coon, Jr., 
Clovis, N. M.; J. Walton Stewart, Jr., 
Savannah, Ga.; J. L. Hottel, Ft. Payne, 
Ala.; L. E. Gilbert, Otey, Texas; R. R. 
Potter, Staunton, Va.; ELDERS: A. P. 
Sybesma, Andrews, Texas; T. L. Fritzlen, 
Richmond, Va.; W. J. Love, Columbus, 
Miss.; J. R. Elliott, Jr., Abiline, Texas; 
J. M. Graves, Kershaw, S. C.; A. B. Hafer, 
Laurinburg, N. C.; H. E. Langston, Tay- 
lors, S. C.; D. G. Kimbrell, Charlotte, 
N. C.; H. P. Musser, Sr., Charleston, W. 
Va.; R. R. Blackman, Memphis, Mo.; W. 
H. Feldmiller, Gerald, Mo.; Armlon 
Leonard, Miami, Fla.; Claiborne Koch, 
Pascagoula. Miss.; Fred Anderson, Jesup, 
Ga.; Paul Webb, Rome, Ga.; David Fite, 
Vicksburz. Miss.; M. C. McKee, Buena 
Vista, Va. 


Missionaries to Iraq 
Compelled to Leave 


New York (rNS)—Fourteen United 
States Protestant missionaries were forced 
to leave Iraq in recent weeks, according 
to a report received here from Baghdad by 
the National Council of Churches. This 
leaves an estimated eight or ten American 
Protestant missionaries in the country. 
The news coincided with reports of re- 
newed violence in Iraq. 

Barnerd M. Luben of New York, 
chairman of the Near East committee of 
the council’s Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions, said that no reasons have been 
given by the government for expulsion of 
the missionaries. “We believe they are 
political,” he noted, “rather than based 
on religious grounds.” 

He said he has established contact with 
some of the expelled missionaries. “We 
have received word that the compound of 
the Arabian Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America in Amarah has been 
confiscated by the government,” said Dr. 
Luben, who also is secretary of the divi- 
sion’s Joint Committee for the United 
Mission in Iraq. 

The compound. which includes the 
Lansing Memorial Hospital, a church 
and four missionary residences, is ex- 
pected to be used for a public park, he 
said. Seven resident missionaries left the 
comnound at the request of the vovernor 
of Amarah. Dr. Luben added that sev- 
eral members of the Lutheran Orient 
Mission in northern Iraq were expelled 
last September. 

“Two missionary families are still in 
Basra,” he said, “and three women mis- 
sionary teachers at the Girls’ School in 
Baghdad.” 

The United Mission comprises mis- 
sionaries responsible to the foreign mis- 
sion boards of four cooperating denom- 
inations in the United States. They are 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
the Presbyterian Church, U-.S., the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, and 
the Reformed Church in America. 

The Christian community in Iraq is 
small, with Roman Catholics numbering 
about 200,000 and Protestants hardly 
more than 2,000 out of a total population 
of 5,000,000. 


MINISTER’S WORK COMMITTEE 
MARKS 21 YEARS OF SERVICE 
Making its 21st annual report to the 
General Assembly, the Committee on the 
Minister and His Work calls attention 








to some developments since the day of 
its establishment in 1938. During this 
21-year period, the church’s membership 
has increased by 70.5%. With the growth 
of the church, as with any organization, 
increasing complexities are being faced. 

Attention is given to the conferences 
held in the various synods where difficult 
problems are discussed. These problems 
include the necessity of securing qualified 
ruling elders in each presbytery to study 
salaries being paid pastors; the discovery 
of qualified elders who can serve as mem- 
bers of the Commission on the Minister 
and His Work; greater use of retired 
ministers to serve pastorless churches; 
the advisability of presbyteries requiring 
physical and psychological examinations 
of candidates for the ministry. 

A major portion of the report this year 
includes by-laws for the Assembly’s com- 
mittee and for committees on the Min- 
ister and His Work at the synod level, 
in view of revisions voted in the Book 
of Church Order. 

The revised Book of Church Order 
provides for committees on the Minister 
and His Work in presbyteries instead 
of the former commissions, and it is un- 
derstood that an adequate number of 
presbyteries have approved this for the 
change to be made if the 1959 Assembly 
confirms these steps. 


U.S. G. A.—Atlanta—& UPUSA! 


United, Federated Plan 
For Churches Offered 


Another report by the ad interim com- 
mittee on “United” or ‘Federated” 
churches is being made to the Atlanta 
Assembly. This report is based upon 
suggestions made by the presbyteries fol- 
lowing the submission of a proposed plan 
sent to them bv the 1958 Assemblv. The 


committee is a joint one, working with 
a similar one from the United Presby- 
terians, USA. The joint committee makes 
this recommendation: 

“That the General Assembly reaffirm its 
previous action urging churches in our 
Assembly which wish to join with church- 
es of the U. P. USA Assembly for a more 
effective witness, to unite and go under 
the jurisdiction of the presbytery of one 
Assembly or the other. This procedure 
has been provided for in full by the action 
of the 1957 Assembly.” 

The committee recognizes that some 
churches in such a union will not wish to 
choose between Assemblies. In view of 
this, an additional chapter for the Book 
of Church Order is submitted dealing 
with union churches and specifying their 
relationships to the respective judica- 
tories. 

A plan of federation is also provided 
for churches that wish to federate rather 
than unite. 

The 1958 Assembly established a sink- 
ing fund for any payments that may be 
due the United Presbyterian, USA 
Church for property received in a trans- 
fer of churches. The United Presbyte- 
rian, USA, Assembly has taken similar 
action. At the end of ten-year periods, a 
balance will be determined and payments 
will be made as indicated. 


U. S. G. A.—Atlanta 


New Curriculum Study 
Features C. E. Report 


Featuring the Christian Education re- 
port to the Atlanta Assembly will be a 
section dealing with the proposed new 
curriculum (OurTLooK, March 9). Based 
on a study beginning in 1955, the Board 
of Christian Education is now at the 
int of preparing experimental material 
for testing in various churches. 


With an expanding program the Board 
is also facing building needs. When the 
present headquarters building was pur- 
chased in 1914 the membership of the 
denomination was approximately one- 
third the present figure. It is declared that 
“the Assembly will be asked to provide 
capital funds in the construction of a 
building suited to the needs of the Board 
of Christian Education. We must build 
in our day so that those who follow us 
will have facilities worthy of the Pres- 
byterian Church and adequate for her 
needs.” 

The annual report indicates that 
church officer training is on the increase 
throughout the Assembly with classes for 
elders and deacons held in area leader- 
ship schools and in many congregations. 

A major emphasis of the men’s pro- 
gram in 1960-61 is to seek to bring every 
adult into the church school. Another 
important project in cooperation with 
the Division of Evangelism and the “‘wit- 
ness to the nation” will be the training 
of thousands of laymen “to witness for 
an effective commitment to Jesus Christ. 


New Commentary 

In the publication division the Lay- 
man’s Bible Commentary, whcse first 
volumes are scheduled for next fall, is 
called “the largest single publishing ven- 
ture undertaken in the histery of our 
church.” There are 25 volumes in the 
set, selling at $2 each, or $1.75 in quan- 
tities. The initial printing will be in 
quantities of 20,000 copies of each vol- 
ume. 

The business department reports total 
sales last vear of $2,513,058—approxi- 
mately $100,000 more than for the year 
before, with profits dropping approxi- 
mately $42,000. 

Approximately 30 John Knox titles 
are scheduled for 1959 publication. 
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TRUSTEES SUPPORT PRESIDENT 
IN BELHAVEN DISAGREEMENT 


Difficulties at Belhaven College im 
Jackson, Miss., have been brought out 
into the open with the story of disagree- 
ment published in the daily papers there. 

Seven members of the faculty on one 
side of a policy and President R. Mac- 
Ferran Crowe, on the other, submitted 
their resignations to the college trustees, 
but Dr. Crowe, at the urging of the trus- 
tees, withdrew his resignation. 

Dr. Crowe told newspapermen that he 
had withdrawn his resignation, but im- 
plied that he was still considering resign- 
ing in order to return to the pastorate. 
It is understood that he has been called 
to an Alabama church. 


Newest Members 

The Belhaven difficulty came into the 
open following an attack upon the presi- 
dent and college policies contained in 
a 20-page paper drawn up and signed 
by six of the newest members of the fac- 
ulty and one of longer tenure. 

The trustees gave President Crowe a 
unanimous vote of confidence and support 
as they urged withdrawal of his resigna- 
tion. 

Some observers who are close to the 
situation feel that the recent Belhaven 
attack may be related to what has heen 
reported in various sections of Missis- 
sippi within the past few years. It has 
been charged and was made a subject of 
investigation by a committee of the synod 
that various elements were more loyal to 
other denominations or outside agencies 
than to the program and work of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. 

The faculty people involved, with one 
exception, have been at Belhaven for 
three years or less. These include Robert 
DeVos, dean of students and voice teach- 
er, Fred K. Elder, Jr., physics; Norman 
Harper, Bible; John Newton, Bible; Cal- 
vin Seerveld, English and Philosophy; 
Miss Margaret Shields, English, who has 
been on the Belhaven faculty for some 
years; and Robert VanderVennen, chem- 
istry. 

In addition, Dean Leonard T. Van 
Horn has resigned and accepted a call 
to the First church of Port Gibson, Miss., 
and Jean Culbertson, public relations 
director and field representative, said she 
had resigned effective at the end of the 
current term, but she later indicated that 
her plans are incomplete. 

Mr. Elder is a member of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, Messrs. Vander- 
Vennen and DeVos came from the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, Mr. Seerveld 
came recently from Holland, and Messrs. 
Newton and Harper are recent graduates 
of Columbia Seminary. 


Various Criticisms 
While the indictment of the faculty 
members included various criticisms of 
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college policies and activities it concen- 
trated heavily on the president. Much 
of the criticism has to do with a sum- 
mons to a deeper loyalty to Calvinism 
and it was suggested that members of the 
freshman class are not sufficiently com- 
mitted to Calvinistic and Christian prin- 
ciples, that there have been improper 
awards of honorary degrees; friends and 
benefactors of the college are discussed, 
and older members of the faculty are 
included in the attack. 

Much of the published report, how- 
ever, deals with a quotation from a South- 
ern Presbyterian Journal article by Dr. 
Crowe, September 28, 1955, where the 
new president declared his policy at Bel- 
haven would be as follows: 


“Our Faculty. We shall require two 
things of them of equal importance. First, 
unquestioned academic excellence. ... But 
second, they must have another aptitude 
which is the key to our distinctiveness. 
He must be a theologian in the Reformed 
tradition. . 

“We are not content with an affirmation 
of faith even in the Reformed faith, but 
we insist upon systematic and historical 
knowledge of it as well. Thus in history 
classes students study the unfolding prov- 
idence of the sovereign God; in mathe- 
matics and physics they see the God of 
order and power in the natural sciences, 
and so on.” 


Members of the faculty who brought 
the charges now say that this policy has 
been abandoned and because it has, they 
can no longer continue their work at 
Belhaven. 

Some of the reports from Belhaven 
were quoted as indicating that the unrest 
started over protests that some of the 
faculty members are not Calvinists. In 
commenting on this, Dr. Crowe said: 


“T will seek teachers who are dedicated 


Christians, but who are not necessarily 
Calvinists. However, in the Bible Depart- 
ment, inasmuch as the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church is Calvinistic, there 
will always be a Calvinist. 

“The trustees do not feel that every 
faculty position should be filled by Cal- 
vinists. While this is not a full explana- 
tion of the problem, it probably is basic 
to it.” 

In regard to the criticism of the type 
of students, Dr. Crowe said the protest- 
ing faculty group thinks “we should seek 
only those students who have profound 
religious convictions. The policy of the 
administration is to open the college to 
anyone who wishes to enroll.” 


For Good College 

In their vote of confidence in the pres- 
ident the trustees also directed him “to 
make this a good, Southern Presbyterian, 
co-educational, liberal arts college.” 

There have been charges in Missis- 
sippi that in various activities a small, 
closely-held group has made it difficult 
for ministers of unquestioned Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., background to secure pulpits, 
with preferences going in some cases to 
“outsiders.” In one presbytery the situ- 
ation was investigated in connection with 
activities of the Commission on the Min- 
ister and His Work where able graduates 
of the denominational seminaries were 
disparaged and churches were discour- 
aged from calling them. A change in the 
leadership of the commission was effect- 
ed. It is felt by some that since this 
situation was brought out into the open 
the pattern has been modified. 

An active group centering in Jackson 
and called the ‘““Laymen for Sound Doc- 
trine and Responsible Leadership” is 
charged with seeking to apply pressure 
on various presbytery decisions. It is 
pointed out that this group circulated 
mimeographed lists in one presbytery 
showing those who should be favored as 
commissioners to the General Assembly. 


Professors Group Examines 
Princeton Seminary Charges 


During the past year nationwide atten- 
tion has been focused upon difficulties 
between the administration and faculty 
at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Louisville, Ky., where thirteen profes- 
sors were discharged. This month the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors’ committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, meeting in Pittsburgh, is 
considering a report on a Presbyterian 
seminary—Princeton—which is related 
to the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 

The AAUP is made up of professors 
—not educational institutions. It has 
formulated rules which it urges colleges 
and universities to follow. 

In the light of this report (AAUP Bul- 
letin, March, 1959) it appears that ad- 


ministrative policies at theological sem- 
inaries—at least, some of them—may 
differ basically and be much less formal 
than on college and university campuses. 

The difficulty at Princeton involves 
Daniel J. Theron, an assistant professor, 
who was notified in a letter from Presi- 
dent John A. Mackay on January 16, 
1957, that his appointment would be ter- 
minated at the end of the following sum- 
mer. Dr. Theron had served as a full- 
time member of the faculty since 1948 
and as an assistant professor since 1952. 


Piper Support 

Otto A. Piper, senior professor in the 
department where Dr. Theron has served, 
and an unnamed alumnus of the sem- 








inary both registered vigorous protests 
of this action with the trustees, with the 
result that Ur. ‘Theron’s appointment was 
extended for another year. 

Dr. Piper, who had been in Europe 
during the spring term of 1958, urged 
the retention of Dr. Theron, but the ac- 
tion of the board became effective August 
31, 1958. 

The investigating committee of the 
AAUP points out that this dismissal oc- 
curred “after ten years of full-time serv- 
ice on the faculty, a period longer by 
three years than the seven-year period of 
probation prescribed as an acceptable 
academic practice in the ‘statement of 
principles on academic freedom and 
tenure’ adopted in 1940 by the Association 
of American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors, and 
subsequently endorsed by a number of 
other professional organizations.” 

This rule of tenure which is central to 
the AAUP consideration, prescribes a 
seven-year probationary period after 
which “teachers or investigators should 
have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only 
for adequate cause, except in the case for 
retirement for age, or under ordinarv cir- 
cumstances because of financial exigen- 
cies.”” 

Prescribed procedure is detailed by the 
AAUP: 

“Termination for cause of a continuous 
appointment or the dismissal for cause of 
a teacher previous to the expiration of a 
term appointment, should, if possible, be 
considered by both a faculty committee 
and the governing board of the institu- 
tion. In all cases where the facts are in 
dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing 
of the charges against him and should 
have the opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense by all bodies that pass judg- 
ment upon his case. In the hearing 
of charges of incompetence the testimony 
should include that of teachers and other 
scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions... .” 

Dr. Theron requested the assistance of 
the AAUP in the spring of 1958. The 
investigating committee reports that when 
a satisfactory solution was not reached 
by correspondence from the Washington 
office, a special committee was named to 
investigate the complaint and the condi- 
tions of academic tenure at the seminary. 
It says the administration was entirely 
cooperative in placing the appropriate 
facilities of the institution at its disposal. 
Tenure Is Understood 

It reports in its findings that there are 
no written rules governing tenure, but 
it is generally understood that in practice 
associate professors and professors have 
tenure. Instructors are appointed on a 
year-to-year-basis, and assistant profes- 
sors initially for a three-year term and 
then yearly. All members of the facultv 
who have tenure, and many who do rot, 
are ordained ministers in the Preshvte- 
rian Church and belong to presbyteries. 


The committee reports being told that 
because the seminary is connected with 
the church, the administration tends to 
think of appointments to assistant pro- 
fessorships and others of lower rank as 
analogous to an appointment as assistant 
or associate pastor in a church which, it 
was first given to understand, can be ter- 
minated at the discretion of the pastor 
or the session, but later reported that its 
information was in error in view of the 
required consent or approval of a pres- 
bytery for any change in relationship 
between an associate or assistant pastor 
and the session and congregation. 


Informal Procedure 

No formalized procedures for deciding 
on appointments, reappointments or pro- 
motions were found at the seminary. Such 
decisions are normally made, it appears, 
after informal discussion with faculty 
members in the fields concerned. Notice 
of reappointment or promotion is often 
made by oral communication from the 
president, without letter or written state- 
ment of terms, and sometimes is left to 
be inferred from the inclusion of a facul- 
ty member’s name in the next year’s cata- 
logue, issued in the early summer. The 
committee makes this comment: 


“This unusual method of administering 
the affairs of the seminary has arisen 
from President Mackay’s idea of the in- 
stitution as a Christian community gov- 
erned by implicit understandings between 
administration and faculty, to both of 
whom the welfare of the seminary is of 
first concern. Written bonds, he feels, 
not only are unnecessary between Chris- 
tian gentlemen, but actually discredit in 
some way the good faith of the persons 
involved. This feeling is quite genuine, 
but at the beginning of President Mac- 
kay’s administration in 1936, when the 
seminary was little more than a third of 
its present size, it was probably a more 
feasible mode of administration than now. 
Furthermore, the changes in President 
Mackay’s position have made it even less 
workable. As an internationally known fig- 
ure, he has had increasingly numerous 
demands upon his time and attention from 








US. G. A—Atlanta 


Amendments Approved 
By U. S. Presbyteries 


The Atlanta Assembly will learn that 
the Presbyterian, U. S., presbyteries have 
voted by a sufficient majority to approve 
amendments to the Confession of Faith 
and Book of Church Order in regard to 
marriage and divorce. These were sub- 
mitted to the presbyteries by the 1958 
Assembly. 

Although eight presbyteries have not 
yet reported their votes, 65 have approved 
and ten disapproved the amendment to 
the Confession of Faith, and 64 have ap- 
proved and 11 disapproved the amend- 
ment to the Book of Church Order. 

The Confession of Faith is amended 
by a three-fourths majority vote and the 
Book of Church Order by a simple 


majority. 





outside the seminary and in consequence 
has been away from the campus a great 
deal, sometimes for prolonged periods of 
time; and on such occasions decisions on 
many matters have had to be postponed 
until his return. President Mackay is, 
moreover, a vigorous and impressive per- 
sonality, with a strong sense of his own 
ealling to direct the affairs of the sem- 
inary, and of his own responsibility for 
doing so.” 

The report outlines Dr. Mackay’s ex- 
tensive responsibilities and his record in 
defense of individual and civil liberties. 
It declares further: 

“The chairmen of departments appear 
to have much more power than they ac- 
tually have. Their functions, and those 
of senior professors in departmental sub- 
divisions, are not well defined, and it is 
possible for professors to give a young 
man false hopes about his standing and 
his future. This is particularly true when, 
as in Dr. Theron’s case, both the professor 
and the junior member had foreign uni- 
versity experience in their background 
and took for granted that a senior pro- 
fessor had more to do with making de- 
cisions than he actually has had.” 

Dr. Theron worked as an assistant to 
Dr. Piper while a candidate for the 
Doctor of Theology degree in 1946-47. 
Negotiations were made by word of 
mouth for him to be a teaching fellow 
during the next year, at the end of which 
he was about to leave the seminary with 
residential requirements and a large part 
of the investigation for his dissertation 
completed. 

He is a native of the Orange Free State 
and had come to Princeton with a B. D. 
degree from the University of Pretoria, 
where he had been an instructor in the 
classics. When an offer was extended 
him to join the seminary faculty, his 
decision to accept it was a major one, 
the committee says, since it meant cutting 
his ties with South Africa. 


Salary Difficulty 

The committee reports some difficulties 
in regard to a salary basis and uncer- 
tainty about the future of the work. It 
says that the president agreed to the 
promotion of Dr. Theron and he. was 
made an assistant professor in 1952, 
“though without a written letter of ap- 
pointment or any other statement of the 
term of his appointment.”’ 

In 1955 there were discussions about 
the possible promotion of Dr. Theron to 
the rank of associate professor, with Dr. 
Piper recommending this step. Catalogue 
announcements in 1956 listed Dr. The- 
ron’s courses for a three-year period. The 
committee feels that this catalogue listing 
indicated that despite any reservations 
the administration may have had in re- 
gard to Dr. Theron’s qualifications for 
promotion, there was no firm intention 
of terminating his appointment at the 
seminary. 

Dr. Theron protested the decision 
against his promotion in August, 1956, 
and, following a later interview, he re- 
ceived a reaffirmation of the earlier de- 
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cision to terminate his service, with a 
written offer to commend him to any other 
institution. 


Year's Extension 


When Dr. Piper learned that the The- 
ron appointment was to be terminated 
in August, 1957, he threatened to resign 
if this was done because, he said, a com- 
petent replacement in this field was not 
available. The Theron appointment was 
then extended to August, 1958. 

As in other theological seminaries, 
Princeton Seminary officials were doubt- 
less not conversant with the rules of 
tenure of the AAUP. It is probable that 
no other Presbyterian seminary has been 
involved in a situation regarding tenure 
—at least one involving the AAUP. 

Much of the difficulty in the case 
appears to rest upon the impression that 
Dr. Piper’s favorable recommendation 
would assure Dr. Theron’s continued 
service or promotion. From the point of 
view of the administration, when promo- 
tion did not come, this should have sug- 
gested that Dr. Theron should look for 
another position, the report says. 

The investigating committee declares 
that “Dr. Theron’s competence is not 
really an issue.”” However, it says, it 
cannot ignore the question, “since the 
AAUP has been accused in this case of 
acting to force an institution to ‘retain 
a man of mediocre ability and achieve- 
ment.’”? It outlines his experience and 
the variety of courses which he taught 
and it records the respect in which he 
was held by his colleagues. Students, it 
says, regarded him as “a good, though 
not a popular, teacher.” It declares that 
“if Dr. Theron’s dismissal is to be justi- 
fied on grounds of incompetence, he is 
entitled to a hearing on this charge. . . .”’ 

The committee declares that its investi- 
gation has brought to light conditions 
“that are inimical to good teaching and 
to the morale of the faculty.” It says: 

“The absence of written rules govern- 
ing tenure and appointment to positions 
without tenure, of prescribed procedures 
for the evaluation and promotion of mem- 
bers of the faculty, and a written notifi- 
cation of appointments, reappointments, 
salaries, and promotions.” 

The committee finds an absence of 
faculty participation in the government 
of the seminary. Committees which ap- 
pear to have jurisdiction over curricular 
and other matters, it appears, do not 
make important decisions and the sem- 
inary catalogue shows no list of faculty 
committees. 

How much this situation may reflect 
practices on other seminary campuses 
is unknown, but the present study may 
stimulate an appraisal of administrative- 
faculty relationships elsewhere. 

The Pittsburgh meeting of the AAUP 
is to vote on whether or not Princeton 
Seminary should be placed on the Asso- 
ciation’s list of “censured administra- 
tions.” 
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Tillich Divides Field 
For Religion, Science 

NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Religion 
and science will be in conflict as long 
as they meddle in each other’s business, 
Paul Tillich, well-known Protestant the- 
ologian and university professor at Har- 
vard, said here. 

He told some 1,250 persons during the 
66th annual Cole lectures at Vanderbilt 
University that physical science is sov- 
ereign in the realm of observation and 
experience in time and space, and religion 
is equally autonomous in its sphere of 
“symbols and myths” dealing with the 
ultimate meaning of life. 

Dr. Tillich warned both scientists and 
theologians to stay out of each others 
fields. 

Theologians invite conflict when they 
try to prove theological statements by 
basing them on scientific discoveries, the 
German-born professor said, because re- 
ligion deals with “ultimate reality,” not 
finite reality. 

“In some respects,” Dr. Tillich said, 
“every scientist is a theologian, but he 
should not express theology as a conse- 
quence of his scientific method and re- 
search.” 

He said the historical battles between 
science and religion have had “disas- 
trous effects on theology and the minds 
of scientists.” 

Almost every theologian who has deal- 
ings with theology and science is “anxiety 
ridden,” because he tends to interpret the 
symbols of religion literally, Dr. Tillich 
said, and those who do so are “neces- 
sarily schizophrenic on this point.” 

Such literal interpreters of the Bible 
suffer this “split conscience” because they 
want to believe their interpretations and 
yet they see the contradictions manifested 
in science, he said. 

Symbols “distorted” by literal interpre- 
tation, Dr. Tillich said, have been divine 
revelation, the creation, miracles and the 
end of the world. 

Creation, if interpreted literally, makes 
of God a being like other beings, acting 
merely in time and space, the theologian 
said. The symbol of the end of the world 
is derived, he said, from man’s concept 
of life returning to the eternal from which 
it came. 

“But eternity can be experienced in the 
here and now, however science may de- 
scribe the end of the solar system,” he 


added. 


Hits “Faith Healing” 

Faith healing as practiced by many 
groups is one of the worst abuses in re- 
ligion today, Dr. Tillich said in another 
lecture. 

Dr. Tillich said spiritual healing is 
difficult to attack because sometimes it 
has proved successful. But when faith 
becomes a “medical tool,” it is only 


“magic,” he said. 

“There are many dimensions of life, 
including the spiritual, psychological, 
chemical and historical,’ Dr. Tillich 
said. “Health should be a situation in 
which there are no parts which are not 
united.” 

Methods of treatment are necessary in 
all these dimensions, he said, but denied 
the superiority of any one of them alone. 
A man can experience religious conver- 
sion and still be sick in all other respects, 
he pointed out. 

Dr. Tillich also maintained that heal- 
ing by tranquilizing drugs can become 
“destructive” because it reduces the hu- 
manity in man and his power to “go be- 
yond himself” to new experiences. 

“Salvation is a symbol applied to the 
whole man in all of the dimensions of 
his life,” he said. “But the symbol has 
been distorted. In order to rediscover 
the meaning of salvation, Christianity 
must go to the fundamentals of the word 
and understand that it means making 
‘whole’ in all respects.” 


Bad Atmosphere . 


Conditions Are Protested 
By German Youth Leaders 


WUERZBURG, GERMANY (RNS)—Legis- 
lation to protect young people against 
immoral films and publications will re- 
main useless without simultaneous efforts 
to combat the “salacious atmosphere” 
in factories and offices, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic youth leaders declared 
here. 

Over 80 per cent of the boys and 61 
per cent of the girls complain about 
“dirty conversations” at their working 
places, representatives of church and in- 
terdenominational youth groups asserted 
at a meeting sponsored by the West Ger- 
man Agency for the Protection of Youth. 

“These figures,” the delegates said, 
“are shocking evidence that a large pro- 
portion of young people are constantly 
subjected at work to influences which in 
the long run will provide them with an 
entirely distorted and negative picture 
of relations between the sexes, of love 
and marriage.” 

They stressed that according to recent 
findings the unwholesome atmosphere in 
shops and offices was the most frequent 
cause of perverting the morals of young 
people. 

“Public influences such as films and 
literature, detrimental as they may be, 
are hardly capable of inflicting such great 
damage as an obscene atmosphere to 
which working young people are exposed 
day by day for years,” the youth leaders 
agreed. 

They called on employers, factory 
councils and responsible workmen to in- 
sure that the atmosphere at work does 
not become ‘“‘a menace to the spiritual 


and moral development of teen-age work- 
ers.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Assembly Issues 

A few comments on matters facing the 
Atlanta Assembly may be appropriate 
in emphasizing various aspects of issues 
involved 





Committee Conflicts. It is unfor- 
tunate that a conflict in assignments has 
arisen between the ad interim committee 
revising the Book of Church Order and 
the joint committee preparing the Book 
of Common Worship. The Assembly is 
asked to resolve this difficulty so as to 
prevent later difficulties. The problem 
may not be an insoluble one and, in fact, 
it may be that what has developed will 
be for the best. So far, the primary as- 
signment and task of the ad interim com- 
mittee has been to revise the form and 
put in order the various parts of the Book 
of Church Order. Its assignment has been 
chiefly this rather than to deal with con- 
tent. On the other hand, the joint com- 
mittee working on the Book of Common 
Worship has necessarily dealt with con- 
tent. It would seem that the work of the 
ad interim committee might profitably be 
held in abeyance until the joint commit- 
tee’s work is completed. Then the ad in- 
terim committee might well be assigned 
the material from the Book of Common 
Worship so that it can be put in appropri- 
ate form for use in the Directory of Wor- 
ship. That would insure the best contri- 
bution from all parties and also would 
provide that the good order which the ad 
interim committee has devised could be 
made uniform throughout its book. 


Montreat Issues. The report of the 
findings and recommendations in regard 
to Montreat should commend themselves 
to the Assembly. Montreat has long had 
its problems which have kept it from 
being the force for good that it should 
be in the life of the church. No possible 
good is served by continuing difficulties 
in regard to policy and administration. 
The ad interim committee seems to be on 
the right track in urging direct respon- 


8 


sibility of the trustees of Montreat to the 
Assembly. However, it seems that one 
question was not faced: Why should this 
agency of the church have so large a 
number on its board of trustees? No 
other board or agency finds this desirable 
or necessary and all of these depend ul- 
timately upon the understanding and sup- 
port of the entire denomination. It is 
just as important for one board or agency 
to have representatives from many areas 
of the church as it is for another, if this 
is to be approved policy. However, in 
the long struggle against “boards” in the 
direction of the church’s work, the real 
issue was that so large a body is un- 
wieldy and unresponsive and through 
delegating its work to some smaller body 
it cannot be reached or influenced by the 
appointing body. What the ad interim 
report points out about Montreat would 
seem to bear this out in some particulars. 
If the Assembly wants to have the same 
relationship to Montreat as it does to its 
other agencies it would seem that it might 
well consider this additional step: substi- 
tution of an 18- or 21-member board of 
trustees to meet as other boards do and 
formulate policies. 


Divorce and Remarriage. The over- 
whelming approval by the presbyteries 
of proposed amendments to the Book of 
Church Order and the Confession of 
Faith in regard to divorce and remarriage 
seems to suggest that after many years 
of careful study and investigation a pro- 
cedure has now been found that has the 
hearty support of the church-at-large. 
Despite what some few critics are now 
claiming about this revision there is no 
desire on the part of anybody to make 
divorce or unwise remarriage easier. In 
fact, in the considerations imposed, it 
should make it much more difficult. With 
all this, the pastors who are involved 
in such difficult circumstances should 
find great help in their ministry. 


Women’s Work. One overture re- 
vives the idea of a more logical realign- 
ment of the Women’s Work program with 
other educational activities of the church. 
Other factors may make this an oppor- 
tune time to consider this question which 
has long been a difficult one to resolve. 
It may be best to have this agency within 
the same structure as the program for 
men, thereby making possible a more 
unified adult program. Some denomina- 
tions find it wise to establish a separate 
Board of Lay Activities which includes 
programs for men and women. This may 
also hold some possibilities and should 
be investigated. 


National Council. It should be clear 
to many commissioners to the Assembly 
that present attacks upon the National 
Council of Churches are simply a new 
manifestation of an attitude held by a 
small group in the church. A review of 
their efforts over the past fifteen or 
twenty years will indicate that all kinds 


of claims have been made about the 
National Council and its predecessors, 
but the Assembly has moved steadily 
ahead to give its vote in favor of coopera- 
tion with other Protestants of the U. S. A. 
In all cooperative activities, like those in 
the denomination itself, there is no as- 
sumption of complete agreement on poli- 
cies and programs. Even a congregation 
or a family must allow room for differ- 
ences of opinion. It is unfortunate that 
these recurring attacks are made upon 
the one body that unites the mainline 
Protestant Christians of this country. 
Such an important undertaking as it rep- 
resents deserves our understanding and 
our support in every good way that we 
can give it. 


A Year Is Needed 


The proposed Presbyterian, U. S., re- 
vision of the Form of Government has 
met with the overwhelming approval of 
the presbyteries and is undoubtedly a 
great improvement over the present book 
both in form and arrangement. The ad 
interim committee has done its work well 
and deserves the commendation of the 
Assembly. 

The Presbytery of Hanover, however, 
in its careful and detailed study, has 
pointed out a number of imperfections 
and called attention to one or two major 
changes in substance (the new definition 
of a commission, for example) which 
should receive the careful attention of 
the General Assembly. 

The form of the proposed revision is 
so different from the old that it will al- 
most necessarily have to be adopted as 
a whole. If the Assembly decides that 
there are changes in the proposed revision 
that need to be made, as we believe will 
be the case if the overture of the Presby- 
tery of Hanover is carefully studied, it 
may be that the Assembly will wish to 
adopt the following procedure: Postpone 
approval and enactment of the proposed 
revision as a whole until next year. Ap- 
prove amendments of the proposed revi- 
sion as may seem desirable and send them 
down to the presbyteries for their advice 
and consent. The 1960 General Assem- 
bly can then adopt the new Form of 
Government as a whole—the present re- 
vision which has been approved by a 
majority of the presbyteries with such 
amendments as have been suggested by 
the present General Assembly and ac- 
cepted by a maiority of the vresbyteries. 

In this case the revised Form of Gov- 
ernment and the revised Rules of Dis- 
cipline (which has been excellently done, 
and, we predict, will meet with general 
approval) can be finally enacted at the 
same time. 
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HIT SIDE—FLIP SIDE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


OR THOSE who must eat there, a 

restaurant counter offers some com- 
pensations. One of these is an education 
in popular music, at least by title, and 
along with this goes a great feeling of 
relief. Quietly at home, one is not aware 
of what one is missing; quietly at a res- 
taurant—when it is quiet, one is stared 
in the face by not less than 100 titles of 
popular music on records, and the belated 
breakfaster rejoices to know how much 
he has missed. 

There is an educational value in the 
juke-box index, too. One discovers that 
some of the tunes are hits—why, we shall 
never know, unless it is that they are less 
unbearable than other pieces. But there 
is another interesting point. Every rec- 
ord has two sides, and it would seem to 
be a principle of the platter business 
never to inscribe two hits on the same 
record. Indeed the revolving index warns 
you about this. One tune or song will be 
labeled HIT SIDE and the one on the back 
of it FLIP SIDE. 


HE BREAKFASTER reflects on 

this. It isn’t only in the disk racket 
that you have the HIT SIDE-FLIP SIDE 
combination. People are like that; it’s 
been in the race for millenniums. We 
read that Noah did everything the Lord 
commanded him. A hit record, surely. 
But flip the pages and you come to an- 
other side of Noah—dead drunk. Surely 
not the same Noah? Why certainly the 
same Noah, the flip side of him. Even 
aman who does everything the Lord tells 
him to do, may also do some things the 
Lord did not tell him to do—and conse- 
quently land in the gutter. 

There was Absalom also, who, as we 
would say, “had everything’—looks, 
money, brains, position, charm. He made 
a hit with everybody, including his loving 
father. But there was another side, 
played later, ending with the crash of 
drums as the ten young men beat on his 
hanging body. Tragic David, mourning 
for his lost son, remembered only the 
hit side. But it was the flip side that 
killed him. (See comments, p. 13) 

It is part of the Bible’s unsparing real- 
ism that no man, our Lord excepted, is 
represented as a hit on both sides. There 
are those who had excellent opinions of 
themselves, such as Samuel; there were 
national heroes, such as Deborah and 
David; and there were some in whom the 
biographer does not actually suggest there 
was sin, such as Joseph. Yet the Chris- 
tian reader never finds it hard—perhaps 
he finds it all too easy—to discover the 
aspects of these heroes and_ heroines 
which, to say the least for it, were less 
than ideal. Samuel, for instance, had 
no qualms of conscience about his at- 
tempted genocide; and Joseph in one 
phase of his career reduced a nation of 
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free men to a nation of slaves in a way 
few modern dictators would attempt. 
Even Christians had this two-sided lack 
of balance. One recalls Peter and his 
denials—and if it be argued that that 
was before Pentecost, yet it is written that 
long after Pentecost, Peter was still a man 
who could (under pressure) back down 
from his own Christian convictions. 


T IS SO with people, including hus- 

bands, wives and children; it is so 
with everything people make or dream 
or have anything to do with. In ortho- 
dox theology, there are said to be crea- 
tures totally and unchangeably good, and 
other creatures totally and unchangeably 
evil; but these are all out of this world; 
they are angels and devils. No human 
being is wholly good or wholly evil. 
About nearly everyone (early everyone) 
there is a hit side, something for which he 
is noticed, admired, praised, happily re- 
membered. About everyone also there is 
this flip side, some part of his character 
that does not match the best in him. To 
change the figure, we are like a patient 
in a mental hospital, who, if no one stops 
him, will wear a full dress suit without 
any shirt, and with pink mosquito netting 
for a tie. He cuts a brave figure if the 
picture is cut off below the missing vest 
and just above the old tennis shoes. He 
“listens good” if you let him play only 
the hit side. The very fact that a man’s 
friends can give such a glowing account 
of him while his enemies can give such 
a dismal one, shows how two-sided he 
must be. 

The same thing is true of institutions, 
families, even churches. Most happily 
married persons would say of the other 
member of the team, “I married him 
[her] because of some things . . . and in 
spite of some things.” Many quite loyal 
church members may tell you in a frank 














Family at Prayer 











Compiled by 
ABIGAIL G. RANDOLPH 


A lovely book of more than one 
hundred prayers for every family 
occasion and need. Introduction 
by Bishop Hazen G. Wemer tells 
how the family learns to pray 
together. A significant family gift. 
75¢ a copy. $7.50 per dozen. 


She Gyo Rom- 


World’s most widely used devotional guide If 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 











moment, “I joined this church in spite 
of . . . but more because of... .” 


ITH THREE brief reflections, I 

send the reader off te make some 
reflections of his own. One thought is 
that the hit is a hit, flip or no flip. It’s 
no use saying to the manufacturers of 
the record, ‘“Take the thing back; I can’t 
enjoy the hit for thinking what’s on the 
flip side!” No, each side is what it is. 
Take it or leave it. So if there are people 
who do have an admirable quality, that 
is still admirable, no matter what other 
inconsistent sides there may be. Con- 
versely, if there’s something mean and 
wrong about a person, it isn’t made good 
by the hit side. Persons should be ap- 
praised for what they are, for good or 
evil. 

Again, the hit side carries the flip 
side. A recording which would be un- 
salable even to the juke box jamboree, 
by itself, can be sold if it is the other 
side of a hit recording. So, qualities in 
persons and institutions which would be 
unbearable if they were all of it, are 
made at least bearable for the sake of the 
hit side. 

And finally, there is a sense in which 
the flip side carries the hit side—makes 
it possible. Mixing the expensive hits 
with the cheap no-hits makes the plat- 
ter business possible. As a little boy 
said, “I hope the Legion of Decency 
doesn’t clean up all the movies—we’d 
never be able to afford ’em all!” The 
artist turns out a few masterpieces be- 
cause he patiently plugged away at the 
pot-boilers. A preacher preaches a great 
sermon only because he turned out some 
kind of sermon every Sunday. The un- 
successful rocket flights are instructive 
and important; they make the successful 
ones possible. 

One must live somehow every day— 
often below par, dim and desperate—if 
one is to live greatly in one of life’s rare 
days. 








If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 
821E.MAINST. @ RICHMOND,VA. 



































U. S. G. A.—Atlanta 


Annuity Fund Shows 
$2 Million Growth 


Assets of the Presbyterian, U. S., Min- 
isters’ Annnity Fund went beyond $24,- 
500,000 during the past year, for a gain 
of more than $2,000,000 during the year, 
Present membership in the fund (Dec. 
31) is 2,955, for a year’s increase of 
102. 

These and other items of information 
will appear in the report to the coming 
Atlanta Assembly. 





Now... 


“An Excellent Investment” 


BUILDING 
3% BONDS 


Now being offered by 


Colonial Presbyterian 
Church 


Kansas City’s fastest growing subur- 
ban church. For information please 
write: 


Colonial Presbyterian Church 
9500 Wornall Road 
Kansas City 14, Mo. 





Statistics show that the average retire- 
ment age for ministers last vear was 
70.24. 

The report shows that when the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund was inaugurated 
in 1940, appropriations from Ministerial 
Relief funds were being made to 570 
persons. Last year 240 persons not cov- 
ered in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund re- 
ceived benefits and 293 who were in the 
Fund, but needed supplements. were 
aided. 


Presbytery Actions 


It is pointed out to the Assembly that 
some actions taken by presbyteries per- 
petuate the need for ministerial relief. 
These include permission granted by 
presbyteries to serve within the church 
granted by presbyteries to ministers who 
do not become members of the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund. Another practice is the 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raletgh. North Carolina 

















reception of ministers from other denom- 
inations without pension systems who, 
upon reception into the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., are beyond the age when 
adequate retirement annuities could pos- 
sibly be earned through membership in 
the MAF. Such practices, the Board 
points out, make inevitable the perpetu- 
ation of the present system of ministerial] 
relief if these ministers are not to know 
acute financial distress upon retirement. 

Ministers are all heartily encouraged 
to avail themselves of Social Security 
benefits. 

In the group insurance program man- 
aged by the Board, 3,294 persons are 
enrolled in the life insurance feature and 
2,805 of these are included in the major 
medical-hospitalization and surgeon’s fee 
coverage. 

In relation to its management of the 
Presbyterian Center in Atlanta on a lot 
approximately 400x400x400’. the present 
buildings at the center are described as 
temporary and hopes are expressed that 
before 1961 a permanent office building 
will be completed at that location to 
house the agencies. The present value 
of the property is indicated as $500,000, 
with the Board having made an invest- 
ment of approximately $140,000. 


WEST VIRGINIANS TO VOTE 
ON RELIGIOUS PREAMBLE 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. (RNS)—West 
Virginians at the general election in 1960 
will vote for the ratification or rejection 





75 
NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 


Grants-in aid 
Self-help opportunities 
College loans 


College, Staunton, Virginia 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


“New Directions in the Liberal Arts” is the symbol of the educa- 
tional program of Mary Baldwin College. With a traditional respect 
for academic excellence, Mary Baldwin College in 1958 introduced 
a Current Issues lecture-seminar series, an electronic language lab- 
oratory, the lecture-preceptorial method of teaching, a summer pro- 
gram of American Studies, and a new Independent Reading Program 


for freshmen and sophomores. 


The following scholarships and student aids are available to stu- 
dents entering Mary Baldwin in Sepember 1960: 


Honor Scholarships (up to $1,000 per year) 
Scholarships for junior college graduates 
Matching Presbyterian scholarships 


For full information write Director of Admissions, Mary Baldwin 


The oldest college for women continuously related to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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of a religious preamble to the state con- 
stitution. 
The preamble reads: 


“Since through Divine Providence we 
enjoy the blessings of civil, political and 
religious liberty, we, the people of West 
Virginia, in and through the provisions 
of this Constitution, reaffirm our faith in 
and constant reliance upon God and seek 
diligently to promote, preserve and per- 
petuate good government in the State of 
West Virginia for the common welfare, 
freedom and security of ourselves and our 
posterity.” 


Presbyterian Minister 
Leads in Civic Clean-up 

CLEVELAND, O. (RNS)—When Greater 
Clevelanders take part in their forth- 
coming annual “Clean-Up, Paint-Up, 
Fix-Up” campaign, a popular clergyman 
will be pushing the No. 1 broom. 

Chairman for the second straight year 
is John Bruere, 55, and if you think it 
strange that a minister of God should 
lead a spring clean-up drive—well, you 
just don’t know Mr. Bruere. 

This militant churchman, who wears 
his doctor of divinity and crew cut with 
equal charm, has been in the foreground 
of civic work almost since the day he 
arrived as pastor of Calvary Presbyterian 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U. S., USA, A. R. and 
United Presbyterians 





EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 

Warner Robins, Ga., Ist ch, 275 mbs. 
defense area, 17 mi. south of Macon. 2-4 
Sundays after June 12. Prefer Fla., S. C. 
Arrange living quarters. Wm. C. Sistar, 
264 Peachtree Circle, Warner Robins, Ga. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Bushwick Church of 
Peace, 1 Sun. svs: no other obligations. 30 
minutes. Times Sq.: 35 minutes, world’s 
finest beaches. Month of August. Prefer 
any lake or mtn. region. P. C. Curt, 975 
Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va., suburb, Laurel ch, 161 
mbs., near Union Seminary. 4 Aug. Sun- 
days. Prefer Fla., or coast, but will con- 
gad others. Raymond P. Sharp, Laurel, 
a. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 

Va., or N. C., use of manse. David C. Os- 
born, S19 Sunset St., Scranton 9, Pa. 

N. C. W. WVa., or Va. mtns. Use of 
manse. 2-4 Aug. Sundays. John G. Gibbs, 
Box 16 Gerrardstown, W. Va. 

Pa., Md., Va., W. Va., any or all of June- 
Aug. Manse optional. Maynard C. Woltz 
(retired), 1522 Swatara St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 











POSITION WANTED 


SEMINARY STUDENT SEEKS INTERN- 

SHIP for school year 59-60; age 24, mar- 
ried, no children; BA and two years at 
Princeton Seminary. Write, R. D. 1, North 
Post Road, Trenton, New Jersey. 





church from Wooster (O.) College where 
he was dean of men. That was in 1944, 
and Mr. Bruere has demonstrated his 
leadership in the pulpit and meetinghall 
ever since. 

He has fought against saloons, sardine- 
type housing, and the crime-emphasis 
type of newspaper reporting which has 
given his area a rough, tough reputation. 
He has urged genuine brotherhood 
among his people, worked for good com- 
munity housekeeping, urged his parish- 
ioners to take pride in their homes, street 


and neighborhood. 

His church is situated in Cleveland’s 
Hough area, an almost notorious com- 
munity of some 65,000 people in the low 
income brackets. They include many 
Negroes and diminishing whites whose 
crime rate is high. But Mr. Bruere won't 
think of moving his church to the out- 
skirts of Cleveland or to the suburbs. 

He has said that one of the most po- 
tent forces of decay in Cleveland has 
been the flight of churches to the suburbs. 
“You can live in a better neighborhood 








Youth is inquisitive. 
that inquisitiveness comes learn- 
ing. 
bored by pat or evasive answers. 
Youth will respond to Christian 
teaching that is pertinent to life— 
their lives—and faces squarely 
the problems of their day with 
Christian understanding. 


Being an adviser 
to YOUTH 
keeps you wide awake. 


And from 


Youth can become easily 


Youth 


has a right to a live Christianity. 


Our Presbyterian literature provides such an educational 
approach for youth. It challenges youth to active par- 
ticipation in the Church’s life. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


* PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1959 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











Presbyterian e@ Coeducational 


and illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President. 


KING COLLEGE 
@ Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts. sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition, $947. Catalog 


Box P. Bristol, Tenn. 











CHURCH VESTMENTS 


All styles — materials — colors for 
adults and children. Lowest prices. 
Write for free catalog. 


HARTLEY Vestmenrs 
1811-B Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 











QUEENS 





COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S. and B.Mus. degrees 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 
EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


«.- full accreditation 
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Memorial Gifts Support 
a Cause that Neuer Dies 


A donation to the permanent funds of the Board of World 
Missions can establish an appropriate and lasting Memorial to 
one who has dedicated his or her life to Christ. 


Many Memorials on our books have been created in honor of a 
person who has passed away, many in honor of one still living. 


Memorials are often started with a small amount and added 
to from time to time, either by the original donor or by others, 
thus growing over the years into a sizeable fund. 


Au investment income from Memorial funds goes into the work 
of Foreign Missions, perpetually helping the cause in which the 
one thus honored was deeply concerned. 


I you are interested in establishing a Memorial to someone 
you love, please write us for further information. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


RoOaRD OF HORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 






POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


4o Foretgn Alisstous a Share” 





without moving,” he once preached, and 
then went to work to show the city how 
it could be done. 


In 1951 he worked on a project dubbed 
“Operation Bootstrap” which was—on 
a small scale—exactly what he would like 
to do as chairman of the city-wide clean- 
up campaign. He worked for street clubs 
and neighborhood captains, actually 
counted the numbers of houses painted, 
lawns planted, fences repaired. 


His partners in that drive which cap- 
tured the imagination of a whole city 
were the mayor of Cleveland, the city’s 
welfare federation, and his across-the- 
street neighbor, Roman Catholic Bishop 
Floyd L. Begin, pastor of St. Agnes 
Parish. 


Seminary Develops 
Series for Radio 


New York (rNS)—Theologians, edu- 
cators, authors, social scientists and pro- 
fessional critics are taking a critical look 
at American mass media in a 13-week 
recorded radio series produced by Union 
Theological Seminary here. It is en- 
titled “People or Puppets.” 

The weekly program is being carried 
on 45 non-commercial educational sta- 
tions across the country. 

Media considered by the series include 
radio, TV, the press, comics, and other 
elements of popular culture. 

Through dramatizations and discus- 
sions the programs analyze the values and 
concepts popularized by the mass media 
of today in comparison with those of 
American moral-religious traditions. Sub- 
jects include modern  wealth-success 
symbols, celebrity worship, sex, violence, 
the “sick” joke, as well as the functions 
of humor, conformity and boredom. 

The programs were narrated by Pres- 
ident Henry P. Van Dusen of Union 
Seminary. Executive producer was Prof. 
John W. Bachman, director of the sem- 
inary’s audio-visual department. 





BANK AT 
STATE-PLANTERS 


where convenience is standard equip- 
ment. Choose the regular account or 
the popular CHEX account. 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK 


of 


COMMERCE AND TRUSTS 


14 locations 
in 
Richmond @ Petersburg @ Hopewell, Va. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Speaking Fearlessly for God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for May 10, 1959 
2 Samuel 7, 11, 12:1-7, 9-10, 13-14; | Kings 1:5-40 


Our lesson this week centers about 
David’s great sin, one which cast its 
shadow over all the latter years of his 
reign. It is significant that the sacred 
historian devotes six chapters to the 
glories of David’s reign (2 Sam. 5-10) 
and ten chapters to the story of his sin 
and its consequences. 


|. David’s Sin, 11:1-27 

The story of David’s sin is so well 
known and so plainly told in 2 Samuel 
11 that comment seems superfluous. We 
recall that Uriah was not only one 
of David’s leading generals, but also 
one of his most loval supporters, a close, 
personal friend. While Uriah was absent 
at the front, risking his life for the safety 
of the empire, David saw and desired 
his beautiful wife, Bathsheba. When 
brought into his presence, Bathsheba 
vielded, it might seem only too easily, to 
his advances. Professor Nathaniel Mick- 
lem holds, however, that “her part in this 
story is neither praiseworthy nor blame- 
worthy; according to the ideas and eti- 
quette of the time, she had no cption.” 

How can we explain David’s moral 
lapse on this occasion? To begin with, 
we must not overlook the weakness of 
our sinful human nature. David’s story 
is repeated over and over again in every 
generation. Few of us past middle age 
do not know of such cases—men and 
women who have lived henorably before 
all men, and then in a moment of weak- 
ness sinned against Ged and man: some- 
times the sin never becomes generally 
known; at other times it plunges the life 
into irretrievable ruin. David was no 
longer a youth. He was perhaps fifty 
vears of age. “Remember,” writes An- 
drew W. Blackwood, “that if he had 
died in battle when fortv-nine he would 
have gone down in historv as a_ hero 
without blot on the escutcheon.” The 
temptations of middle age are sometimes 
the hardest to overcome. 

(Also, see ‘‘Hit Side, Flip Side,’’ page 9. 
—Editors.) 





Why did King David fall? Perhaps 
the opening verse of chapter 11 affords 
a hint. We read there that “in the spring 
of the year, the time when kings go forth 
to battle, David sent Joab, and his serv- 
ants with him, and all Israel; and they 
ravaged the Ammonites and _ besieged 
Rabbah. But' David remained at Jeru- 
salem.” Perhaps it was “because of a 
change in his lifelong habits. Through- 
out the years he had spent his waking 
hours in the open air. He had kent his 
hands clean, because he kept them busy. 
But when he tried to exist for a vear 
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within the four walls of a city, he soon 
fell into sin. All through his earlier 
career, at times, he may have dallied 
with thcughts of evil. Only when he 
became idle did he fall into the depths 
of iniquity.” (Blackwcod: Preaching 
from Samuel) 

But David's sin did not stop with the 
initial act of adultery. Word came from 
3athsheba that she was with child. David 
did not lose a moment. Word went at 
once to the fighting front that Uriah was 
to report immediately to the king in Je- 
rusalem. David asked dissembling ques- 
tions about the course of the campaign 
and then dismissed the wronged husband 
that he might visit his home. But Uriah 
refused to cross his own threshold. When 
David expressed surprise, he replied: 
“The ark and Israel and Judah dwell in 
booths; and my Lord Joab and the serv- 
ants of my lord, are camping in the 
open field. Shall I then go to my house, 
to eat and to drink and to lie with my 
wife?” (11:11) The probability is that 
he suspected the king’s disloyalty and 
was determined to bring it into the open. 
David kept him with him for two more 
days and plied him with wine until he 
was drunk; but still Uriah refused to 
enter his home. Then David sent him 
back to the front with a message to Joab 
that he should be sent on a dangerous 
mission from which there was no possi- 
bility of return. And so the brave gen- 
eral was killed—murdered actually, at 
David’s behest. 

There can be no palliation of David’s 
sin. It involved covetousness, ingrati- 
tude, hypocrisy, meanness, selfishness, 
treachery, theft, adulterv and deliberate 
and premeditated murder. Blackwood 
says: 

“Here again the narrative shows how 
human nature runs true to form. When 
the king learned that the woman in the 
case was expecting a babe, how did he 
feel? Did he show any sense of shame. 
not to speak of remorse? No. for his con- 
science seems to have fallen asleep. He 
simply tried to cover up his wrongdoing 
and thus escape the aftermath. Such a 
state of heart reminds us of the apostle’s 
words about consciences branded with a 
hot iron. Whatever the figure means, it 
points to the secret of many a sin. When- 
ever a man’s conscience fails to work, he 
sinks deeper and deeper into the mire. 
Who but God can deliver him then?” 

We cannot excuse David’s crime, just 
as the Bible does not excuse it, “‘yet even 
here while condemning David,” wrote 
Dr. Orr some years back, “it is neces- 
sary to try to be just. For a Pharaoh, 
a Nebuchadnezzar, a Xerxes, or other 
oriental monarch to covet the wife of a 
subject and give orders for the death of 
her husband would have seemed to most 


ancient historians a venial enough fault, 
and they would probably not have oc- 
cupied half a dozen lines with the rela- 
tion.” David’s sin was a commonplace 
in other nations in that age and time, 
and for many generations afterwards. 
What is extraordinary here is the con- 
demnation which it received from God’s 
spokesman and the contrition which was 
thus engendered. 
Wrote Thomas Carlyle: 


“David has dallied into sins enough, 
blackest crimes. There was no want of 
sins. And thereupon the unbelievers sneer 
and ask, Is this your man according to 
God’s heart? The sneer, I must say, seems 
to me but a shallow one. What are faults? 
What are the outward details of a life 
if the inner secret of it, the remorse, 
temptations, true, often baffled, never 
ended struggle of it be forgotten? It is 
not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps. Of all acts is not for a man re- 
pentance the most divine? The deadliest 
sin I say were that same supercilious con- 
sciousness of no sin; that is death; the 
heart so conscious is divorced from sin- 
cerity, humility, and fact; is dead; it is 
pure as dry sand is pure. David’s life 
and history as written for us in these 
psalms of his I consider to be the truest 
emblem ever given of a man’s moral prog- 
ress and welfare here below. All earnest 
souls will ever discern in jt the faithful 
struggle of an earnest human soul toward 
what is good and best. Struggle often 
baffled, sore baffled, down as into entire 
wreck, yet a struggle never ended; ever 
with tears, repentance, true, unconquer- 
able purpose begun anew.” 


Il. David's Confession 

It was a faithful and courageous man 
of God who aroused David’s slumbering 
conscience. As Professor Micklem says: 

“Nathan undoubtedly risked his life in 
thus rebuking David. This is the true 
prophet who, unasked, unwanted, and 
without regard to his personal danger, 
rebukes sin, even in high places in the 
name of the living God. But Nathan did 
more than denounce; he convinced. His 
parable came home to the king, so that 
the king could not but agree with the 
prophet’s verdict. There have been many 
prophets in all ages to denounce vice, 
crime and injustice, and to win the ap- 
plause of those who are not guilty; but the 
true prophetic appeal is not against evil 
so much as to conscience.” (Abingdon 
Bible Commentary) 

After a year had passed and David 
had shown no sign of remorse Nathan 
sought an audience with the king and 
told him the story of a well-to-do farmer 
who had callously slain his poor neigh- 
bor’s ewe lamb. The story was appro- 
priate, for Uriah lived in a humble 
home, while David reigned in a palace; 
Uriah had only the love of his wife, 
David had at least seven legitimate con- 
sorts and sixteen concubines. Nathan’s 
parable emphasizes the meanness and the 
selfishness of David’s act. 

The king, sensitive to social justice 
at least where his own interests were 
not involved, cried out indignantly: “As 
the Lord lives, the man who has done 
this deserves to die: and he shall restore 
the lamb fourfold.” A Jamb, if that 
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were all, could be restored; but Uriah 
was no longer living; and David could 
not have restored what he had taken, even 
if he had lived. Very seldom can we re- 
store what we have taken. We can retract 
a harsh word but the sting remains; we 
can undo a wrong, but the memory, the 
heartache remains. 

Nathan brought the king up with a 
start—Thou art the man!” and he pro- 
ceeded to spell out the whole ugly story, 
not hesitating to call a spade a spade, 
murder murder, and adultery adultery. 
David had never heard such plain talk. 

“Surrounded by courtiers who constant- 
ly asserted that the king could do no 
wrong (he) had never thought of his 
crime as anything out of the way. We 
have similar instances in political and 
business life today. And it takes a fearless 
and honest man, such as Nathan, to tell 
the truth and face the possible conse- 
quences.” (20th Century Quarterly) 

David might have denied his guilt, he 
might have justified his sinful act, or 
sought to have excused himself. It is a 
mark of his essential worth that he did 
nothing of the sort, but now that his eyes 
were opened cried from his heart, “I! 
sinned against the Lord.” It was a sin 
against Uriah of course, but more than 
that it was a sin against God, God who 
had written his moral laws into the 
structure of the universe, and so is every 
sin. To understand the depth of David's 
sorrow, the genuineness of his repentance 
we should read here the 51st Psalm, 
which is assigned by its title to this 
period of David’s life. 

Now at last the prophet who had con- 
victed David of his sin assures him of 
the divine pardon: “The Lord also has 
put away your sin.” Psalm 32, according 
to the traditional interpretation, was 
written sometime later when the king 
had had time calmly to survey the past, 
and record his experience for the warning 
and instruction of others. But to under- 
stand God’s dealings with men, to un- 
derstand the sacred historian’s purpose 
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in recounting this story we must not fail 
to note 


lll. The Consequences of David's 

Sin 

Nathan himself made it plain that 
repentance and forgiveness could never 
undo the harm which has been wrought. 
‘By this deed,” he said, “thou hast given 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blaspheme (2 Sam. 12:14 Kjv). So 
it has happened again and again. Few 
men know of Calvin’s mighty contribu- 
tions to the Reformation; everyone, it 
seems, knows of the role he played in 
the burning of Servetus. The unchar- 
itable spirit we so frequently manifest, 
the occasional lapses from the strictest 
rectitude that mar our record, may undo 
the testimony we bear in other ways. 

David also bore the consequences of 
his sin in his own life. First there was 
the death of Bathsheba’s child, a child 
that David loved with all the intensity 
of his ardent nature (12:14-22). His 
earnestness and passion were so great 
that when the child finally died no one 
dared to break the news to him. But 
when he learned what had happened he 
put away all signs ef grief and refused 
to join in the formal observances of grief 
that were customarily expected then as 
teday. Men and women who are para- 
lvzed by their grief and embittered by 
their own sorrows can learn much from 
David: “While the child was still alive,” 
he said, “I fasted and wept; for I said, 
Who knows whether the Lord will be 
gracious to me that the child mav live? 
But now he is dead, why should T fast? 
Can I bring him back again; I shall 
go to him, but he will not return to me.” 
(12:22-23) 

Rut the death of the child was only 
the beginning of David’s sorrows. Am- 
mon, David’s first-born and the heir to 
the throne, dishonored his half-sister 
Tamar and then discarded her. David’s 
own sin, which must have become notori- 
ous, had perhaps incited the act; in any 
case David could not well punish in his 
son a sin which he had himself com- 
mitted. But Absalom, Tamar’s brother, 
did not forget the wrong which Ammon 
had done, and forcibly slew him. His 
father did not punish him, but required 
him to leave the country. When he re- 
turned, after an absence of three years, 
he had become completely alienated from 
his father. His ultimate rebellion was 
a consequence of this alienation, in- 
directly a result of David’s sin many 
vears before. 

As David fled from his capital city 
to escape the armies of Absalom, he was 
bitterly cursed by one of Saul’s descend- 
ants, a man name Shimei. He was con- 
vinced that David’s star was on the 
wane and he could now safely vent his 
spleen. Some of David’s most trusted 
followers wished to take time out to 
punish Shimei for his impertinence, but 


David refused to permit it. “If he is 
cursing because the Lord has said to him, 
Curse David: who then shall say, Why 
have you done so?” (16:10) There came 
a time when David returned in triumph 
to his capital, and Shimei then fawned 
on him as a sycophant. It is a mark of 
David’s greatness that he took no revenge 
on this despicable fellow; a mark of his 
wisdom that he kept his eye on him 
from that time forth. 

David’s cup of woe overflowed in the 
great struggle that finally took place be- 
tween his armies and those of Absalom. 
David’s only instructions to his officers 
were at all costs to spare Absalom’s life. 
Joab, his grizzled commander-in-chief, 
had other ideas, and gave the order for 
Absalom’s death. When the news came 
to David he could not rejoice over the 
victory his armies had won for the grief 
he bore for his errant son Absalom. No 
words in all literature are more poignant 
than David’s touching lament. “O my 
son, Absalom, my son, my son, Absalom! 
Would I had died instead of you, 0 
Absalom, my son, my son!” (18:33) 

David was a man of tender affections, 
devoted to his children. But his grief 
for Absalom was undoubtedly deepened 
by the fact that his defection and death 
was due in the last analysis to his own 
weakness. We sin and God graciously 
forgives us, if our repentance is genuine, 
but the results of sin remain, and some- 
times their full consequences are borne 
by those whom we love the best. 

As Alexander Maclaren has written: 

“David’s grief was the bitter fruit of 
his own sin. He had weakly indulged 
Absalom and had probably spared the rod 
in the boy’s youth, as he certainly spared 
the sword when Absalom murdered his 
brother. His own immorality had loosed 
the bonds of family purity and made him 
ashamed to punish his children. He had 
let Absalom flaunt and swagger and live 
in luxury and put no curb on him; and 
here was the end of his foolish softness. 
How many fathers and mothers are the 
destroyers of their children today in the 
very same fashion! That grave in the 
wood might teach parents how their fatal 
fondness may end. Children, too, may 
learn from David’s grief what an un- 
worthy son can do to stuff his father’s 
pillow with thorns and to break his heart 
at last. ’ 

“But there is another side to this grief. 
It witnesses to the depth and self-sacrific- 
ing energy of a father’s love. The dead 
son’s faults are all forgotten and obliter- 
ated by death’s ‘effacing fingers.’ The 
headstrong, thankless rebel is, in David’s 
mind, a child again, and the happy old 
days of his innocence and love are all that 
remain in memory. The prodigal is still 
a son. The father’s love is immortal and 
cannot be turned away by any faults. 
The father is willing to die for the dis- 
obedient child.” 

So often he would, only it is not pos- 
sible. But there came a time when David's 
Son bore our sins in his body upon the 
tree, that we having died unto sin might 
live unto righteousness. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, Nations] Counci] of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Establishment of a library in every 
Roman Catholic parish across the coun- 
try is being urged by the Catholic Li- 
brary Association. Parish libraries are 
looked upon as a means of providing a 
better understanding of Catholicism and 
as “arsenals of adequate knowledge.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Creation and Fall. Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50, paper. 

New Friends for Pepe. Anne M. Halla- 
day. Bethany Press, St. Louis. $1.75. 

Jacob’s Angel. Mallarme. William-Fred- 
erick Press, N. Y. $2.00, paper. 

The Chaplain’s Daughter. Aaron DuBois. 
William-Frederick Press, N. Y. $2.00, paper. 

Ruth the Moabitess. Zelma Hollis Van- 
derhoeven. William-Frederick Press, N. Y. 
$1.00, paper. 




























Westminster 
Press Books 
to clarity 
basic Christian 
thought 


Now at your bookstore 
The Westminster Press 
Philadelphia 7 


APRIL 27, 1959 
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The Halting Kingdom. John and Rena 
Karefa Smart. Friendship Press, N. Y. $1, 


paper. 


Everywhere. Rowena Ferguson. Friend- 


ship Press, N. Y. 75¢, paper. 


The Doctrine of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Roger D. Quidam. Philosophical Library, 


Inc., N. Y. $3. 


Rural Churches in Transition. Car! A. 
Clark. Broadman Press, Nashville. $2.25, 


cloth. $1.50 paper. 


Meeting God Through the Letter to the 
Romans. Jackson Burns. The Upper Room, 


Nashville, Tenn. 15¢, paper. 


We Have This Ministry. Robert 


Rodenmayer. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 


Talks on Religion. Hermon F. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3. 


The Gospel According to St. John. Alan 
Richardson. Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Naper- 


ville, Ill. $3. 


Hymns. Compiled and edited by Paul 
Beckwith. Inter-Varsity Press, Chicago, 


Hl. $1.25. 


What Is Christian Giving? Brian Rice. 
Alee R. Allenson, Ine., Naperville, Ill. $1.75, 
paper. 


WHO DO YOU SAY 
THAT | AM? 
Answers to Your Questions About Jesus 
By A. J. Essutt. Did Jesus really live? Was 
his knowledge unlimited? Was his death 
necessary? Questions that have puzzled and 
disturbed millions of Christians are bril- 
liantly and frankly answered in this wise 
and unique new book. Excellent for Bible 
study by individuals or groups. $3.50 


INTERPRETING PROTESTANTISM 
TO CATHOLICS 
By WALTER R. CLyDE. This book is particu- 
larly valuable as a guide for conversations 
with Catholics, or for giving to Catholics 
who want a straightforward and friendly 
statement of the non-Catholic point of 
view. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
A Guide to Papal Teaching for Protestants 
By WintHRop S. Hupson. Protestants sin- 
cerely interested in understanding the Roman 
Church will welcome this fascinating study 
presenting the official statements of the 
Popes, together with authoritative interpre- 
tations of their significance. $3.50 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
OF MARRIAGE 
By Henry A. Bowman. The sexual as well 
as the spiritual relationship is dealt with in 
this forthright commentary on the practical 
problems and theological implications in 
marriage. Designed to meet the needs of 
both the pastor and the layman, it includes 
questions for discussion, reference material, 
and a guide to educational films on the 
subject. $2.50 


Club Reporter. Val Lucas. Club Report- 
er, Yorba Linda, Calif. $1, paper. 

The Eternal and Redeeming Word. Lynn 
Harold Hough. Tidings, Nashville, Tenn. 
No price listed. 

Beyond the Flood. Samuel Owen. Green- 
wick Book Publishers, N. Y. $3. 

Fountains of Faith. Thomas Douglas 
Bateman. Pelican Publishing Co., New Or- 
leans, La. $2.75. 

Horizon—January 1959. J. J. Thorndike, 
Jr., Editor, American Horizon, Inc., N. Y. 
$3.95. 

“Cheat!” Socio-Guidrama #25. Buford 
Steffire. Occu-Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

Mama Is the Boss: Socio-Guidrama #26. 
Buford Stefflre. Occu-Press, N. Y. 50¢, 
paper. 

From Sorrow to Joy. Frank Bonander 
& Gertrude Lundblad. Augustana Press, 
Rock Island, Ill. 10¢, paper. 

The Candle of the Lord. Alfred Rau. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

Good Morning, God. Hugh Olin Isbell. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

Tariro. Arvid H. Albrekston. Muhlenburg 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $3. 


SEeeaaE & 
Allegory 
and Event 


R. P. C. Hanson. This major contri- 
bution to recent studies of Origen dis- 
cusses the debt all Biblical interpreters 
owe to the founding father of the 
critical commentary. 

At the same time Dr. Hanson points 
out the disconcerting aspects of Ori- 
gen’s works, which have their roots 
in Alexandrian philosophy and in an 
allegory net based on historical event. 

The book includes extensive cover- 
age of Origen’s doctrines of inspira- 
tion and accommodation. $6.00 


A Shorter 
Commentary 
on Romans 


Kar Barth. “There is always some- 
thing new to learn from the Epistle to 
the Romans.” In that spirit Karl 
Barth has written another commentary 
on Romans, for he considers Paul’s 
letter a short summary of all Christian 
doctrine and a key to interpreting the 
Old Testament. Not an extract from 
his Epistle to the Romans, this new 
book will be a valuable Bible study aid 
for ministers, seminary students, and 


laymen. (May 18) $3.00 


Worship 
in Ancient Israel 


A. S. Herpert. The latest addition 
to the “Ecumenical Studies in Wor- 
ship” series shows how worship in the 
Israel of the old covenant is intimately 
linked with worship in the Israel of 
the new  covenant—the Christian 
Church. (Late Spring) Paper, $1.50 


ask your bookseller 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

W. Lamar Hicks from Houston, Texas, 
to the Alexander Memorial church, 1706 
Candler Road, Decatur, Ga. 

Collier S. Harvey, Jr., from Hillsboro, 
W. Va., to 2213 Hermitage Drive, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

John McSween from Lutz, Fla., to the 
First church, Marion St., Columbia, S. C., 
where he will become temporary supply 
pastor May 1. 

Marion L. Topham from Sharon, S. C 
to the Buckingham church, 2038 
St.. Berlin, Md. (U.P. USA). 


N. Main 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Wilbur Christy, Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been called to the Second church, Union- 
town, Pa. 

Robert O. Browne from Park Forest, 
Ill., to the Swarthmore, Pa., church. 

Laurence F. Gaither from Crosby, N. 
Dak., to Box 266, Hayleton, Iowa 

Gordon Shelley from Greenwich, N. Y., 
to 313 38rd St., Lakewood, N. J., May 11. 

William Baillie Green has been named 
chaplain of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., succeding Robert H. Bonthius who 
will become pastor of Westminster 
church, Portland, Ore., in June. 

Loomis Burrell from Winter Park, Fla., 
to 676 E. Main St., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Marvin Scherbenski, Marion, N. Dak., 
will become pastor in Ellendale, N. Dak., 
June 1, 

A. Paul Wright, Pleasantville, N. Y., 
has been named an executive secretary 
of the American Bible Society in New 
York. He has been an associate secre- 
tary since 1953. 


COUNSELOR 

Russell L. Dicks who is 
the field of prstoral 
his work at Harvard, the University of 
Chicago and Duke University, and is the 
author of many books, has established a 
pastoral counseling center at 519 W. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C. 


well known in 
counseling through 


EVANS MEMORIAL 

Westminster church, Dayton, Ohio, is 
establishing a “memorial in music” in 
remembrance of Hugh Ivan Evans, pastor 
from 1923 to 1955. Dr. Evans died last 
year as a result of injuries sustained in 
an automobile accident. He was head of 
the Presbyterian Foundation at the time 
of his death. The memorial, expected to 
attract ‘$100,000, will be used to bring 
guest artists and music groups to the 
church to supplement its musical program. 
The Westminster Choir College. now of 
Princeton, N. J., was established first in 
Dayton under Dr. Evans’ sponsorship 


U.P. USA CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Francis Henderson, former Alton, IIl., 
pastor, has become associate field di- 
rector for the Synod of Pennsylvania. On 
July 1 Vernon C. Richard, now field di- 
rector for the Synod of Nebraska, will 
become associate secretary of the divi- 
sion of field services of the Philadelphia 
Board of Christian Education 

John R. Fry has succeeded George L. 
Hunt as editor of “Crossroads.” Mr. Hunt 
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is now editor of “Today” and engaged in 
a special study of the laity for the Board. 
Jack M. MacLeod is associate editor of 
“Crossroads.” He has been assistant 
editor. 


COLUMBIA LECTURES 

The Smyth Lecturer for 1959-60 at 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., is 
Principal P. S. Glen of Toronto. Other 
lecturers during the week will be Pro- 
fessor Ernest A. Beaty of Davidson Col- 
lege and Ernest Gordon, dean of the 
chapel at Princeton University. 

Visiting professors at Columbia next 
year will include Leon Morris of Australia 
(New Testament, winter and _ spring 
quarters), and Henry S. Gehman of 
Princeton Seminary (Old Testament, win- 
ter quarter). 

T. F. Torrance of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
will deliver four lectures at the seminary 
during the commencement season next 
month. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Sydney J. L. Crouch, retired pastor of 
the Fort Hill church, Clemson, S. C., will 
be awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters by Clemson College at 
the June commencement. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 
3ELGIAN Conco: The Mark K. Pooles, 
medical missionaries, now on emergency 
health furlough, Houston, Texas. 
IRAN: Leree S. Chase, Asbury 
Riviera Beach, Pasadena, Rt. 4, Md. 
LATIN AMERICA: The Norman W. Tay- 
lors, 609 Brickell Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 
Mexico: The H. Edwin Rossers, 
705 Main St., Reisterstown, Md. 
Supin: The W. H. Philips, 47 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 


Rd., 


Jr, 


SONNING PRIZE 
Albert Schweitzer, 
philosopher and medical missionary in 
Africa, has been named to receive the 
100,000-kroner ($14,300) Sonning prize by 
the Sonning Foundation in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The award is made for out- 
standing contributions to European cul- 


the distinguished 


AWARD 

Keeran C. Willis, Shorter, Ala., has been 
given the Scouter’s Award for outstand- 
ing service in Boy Scout work. 


ROCKEFELLOW FELLOWSHIPS 


Nine Presbyterian ministers have re 
ceived Rockefeller fellowships which will 
enable them to complete work on the 
Doctor’s degree. Awards ranging from 
$1,000 to $3,000 are designed to permit 
recipients to give full time to their studies 
in preparation for teaching in a theo 
logical seminary. Their names, together 
with the field of their proposed work and 
the institution where they will study, are 
shown below: 

Gregory T. Armstrong, McCormick 
Seminary (Church History), University 
of Heidelberg, Germany. 

Donald E. Gowan, Princeton, Iowa (Old 
Testament), Federated Theological facul- 
ty, Chicago. 

C. Jacks, Union Seminary, N. Y. (Old 
Testament). Union, New York. 

James N. Lapsley, Jr., Chicago, Il. 
(Pastoral Psychology), Federated Theo- 
logical faculty, Chicago. 

Benjamin C. Milner, Jr., Atlanta, Ga, 
(Theology), Harvard University. 

Virgil Rabe, Waltham, Mass. 
Testament), Harvard University. 

Donald W. Shriver, Gastonia, 
(Ethies), Harvard University. 

William O. Walker, Jr., (New 
ment), Duke University. 

Donald M. Walter, (Old 
Princeton Seminary. 


DCEs 


Grace Payne, from Greenville, S. C., to 
3801 Granny White Pike, Nashville 4, 
Tenn. 


(Old 
N. Ga 
Testa 


Testament), 





University of DUBUQUE 
Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In its Second Century of Service. Under Aus- 
pices of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 











FLORA 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


The Vardell Scholarships 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 








Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


accredited. 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., offering a well- 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 


Fully 


Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational 


excellence for our 


most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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